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TO OUR READERS. 


Since the publication of the first number of our 
Journal, we have had a succession of letters from dif- 
ferent quarters, recommending us to give up our page 
of Advertisements, as tending to do it less good than 
harm, and defacing the future volume, The reasons 
which existed for declining this advice, exist no longer ; 
and we are accordingly happy to gratify our friends 
by giving up the page, and chatting with them to the 
last drop of our ink. 3 


sasiapatipinaaie 
ENGLISH WOMEN VINDICATED. 


SLENDER, complaining of the masquerade trick that 
had been put on him at the close of the comedy, says 
that he had “married Anne Page” and “she was a 
great lubberly boy.” Far better were a surprise of 
the reverse order, which should betray itself in some 
tone of voice, or sentiment, or other unlooked for 
emanation of womanhood, while we were thinking 
ourselves quietly receiving the visit of lubberly him- 
self, or rather some ingenuous cousin of his; and of 
some such pleasure we have had a taste, if not in the 
shape of any Viola, or Julia, cr other such flattering 
palpability, yet in that of a fair correspondent ; for 
we recollect well our Indicator friend ‘Old Boy,” 
who sends us the following letter; but what if we 
have discovered meanwhile that “‘ Old Boy” is no boy 
at all, nor man neither, but a pretty woman, and one 
that we think this a pretty occasion for unmasking ; 
since in the hearts of the male sex, English women 
will find defenders enough; but few of themselves 
have the courage to come forward. Even our would- 
be “Old Boy” cannot do it but in disguise; which 
though a thing very well for her to assume, it is no 
less becoming in us, we think, on such an occasion, 
to take off, seeing that it gives the right, touching 
effect to that pretty petulance in her letter, and that 
half-laughing tone of ill-treatment, which some how 
has such a feminine breath in it, and must double 
the wish to be on her side. 

Wonderful is the effect produced in a letter by the 
tone in which we read it or suppose it written, and 
by the knowledge of its being male or female. The 
one before us would be a good “defiance” to Old 
Crony, were its signature true; but to know that 
it is written by a woman, gives it a new interest, 
and quite another sort of music. Cannot we see the 
face glow, and the dimples playing with a frown ; and 
hear the light, breathing voice bespeaking the question 
in its favour? Does it not make “Old Crony” him- 
self glad to be ‘‘ defied to the uttermost ?” 


To the Editor of the London Journal. 


Dear old Friend with a new Face, 


_Your correspondent “Old Crony,” seems as defi- 
flent in temper as in judgment, in his brusque 
remarks upon the dress and gait of our fair country- 
women; nor can it be allowed him that he has chosen 
the best place to study the finest specimens of English 
women, either as regards refinement in dress or: 

ring. The women who most frequent Bazaars 
and fashionable drapers, are generally the most 
vacant-minded and petty creatures in existence ; who 
wander from one lounge to another, seeking to dispel 
the ennui which torments them, by any frivolous 
kill-time. I really loathe the sight of such places, 
and think they have done much mischief among the 
idie and ignorant part of my countrywomen. But to 
return to the subject, I maintain, in opposition to 

Old Crony,” thatin no other country, can we see 
‘sembled together so much beauty and grace, good 
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dressing, and elegance of carriage, as in our fashion- 
able promenades, our brilliant assemblies, and still 
more in those delightful home parties, where spright- 
liness and intelligence combine, to give grace and 
fascination :—nothing parallel, lam sure, is to be 
found, in the celebrated Longchamps, or the gardens 
of the Tuilleries at Paris, or in the Graben at Vienna, 
or “under the Lindens” of Berlin, or in any of the 
numerous public gardens on the continent, wherever 
I have been; and I call upon all my brother and 
sister tourists to bear testimony with me on this 
mighty question; and furthermore, 
and faithful champion in the cause of the fair dames 
and damsels of old England, I do defy “‘ Old Crony” 
to the uttermost, more especially for his inhuman 
wish of screwing English faces on to French figures, 
which would be a fearful ‘“dovetailing” of lovely 
faces, upon parchment skeletons; seeing, that the 
generality’of French females are terribly deficient in 
that plumpness and roundness, which are usually 
considered desirable in womanhood. 

I agree with you, dear Ci-devant Indicator, that 
French women are generally more respected, and are 
on more equal terms with the male ‘sex than our 
country-women; but I must differ as to their reading 
more, or being better informed. It is true that in 
society they will bear their part well in general or 
political conversation ; but when alone with a French 
woman, she would be grievously offended, if you 
chose any other subject than her own personal 
attractions, and did not conclude by making a tender 
“declaration.” These are the eternal themes by 
which alone you can please the young and the old, 
the ugly and the pretty; and of this truth, many 
will assure you, besides your old friend, admirer, and 
correspondent, 


July the 23d. 


P.S.—In defending the dress of my country- 
women, I except the poorer and working orders. 
Every other nation has a peculiar and picturesque 
costume for theirs; ours is remarkable only for its 
sluttish, draggle-tailed appearance, at least in Lon- 
don: in country-places the peasant’s dress is com- 
fortable, if not very piquant. 


Op Boy. 


We suspect that in this as in most controversies, 
there is less real difference of opinion between the 
fair and unfair parties, than might be thought. Our 
fair correspondent gives up the bazaar and shop- 
hunting people, and those too, whose dresses are of 
the “poorer sort; and betwixt these classes, or 
rather including them, are to be found, we conceive, 
all the dresses and the walks, to which Old Crony 
would find himself objecting. The residue might 
prove its claims to a participation in the general re- 
finement of Europe, without giving up a certain 
colouring of manners, as natural to it as the colour 
to its sky. And as to what is “ delightful” and “ fas- 
cinating,”’ do not all people make that for themselves, 
more or less, out of the amount of their own sym- 
pathy and imagination? and does not each nation, 
as we said before, think the elite of its own charmers 
the most charming? No parties are so delightful to 
our fair correspondent, as those in her own country. 
Is not this precisely what would be said by a cordial 
Frenchwoman, of French parties; by an Italian, of 
Italian; and soon? Custom itself is a good thing, 
if it is an innocent one. We feel easy in it, as ina 
form and mould to which we have grown ; but when 
in addition to this easiness, we think of all the feelings 
with which we have coloured it, all the pleasure we 
have given and received, all our joys, sorrows, friend- 
ships, loves, and religions, we may conceive how 
difficult it is to give up the smallest and most super- 
ficial forms in which they appear, or to learn how to 
admit the superiority of any thing which is foreign 
to them. 

Brusque attacks—sharp and loud outcries—may 


like a good’ 


sometimes be desirable in order to beget notice to a 
question ; but undoubtedly, the way to persuade is to 
approve as much as one can; to maintain, by loving 
means, a loving attention. If we do not, we runa 
chance, instead of mending the mistakes of other 
people, of having our own cast in our teeth. See for 
instance what Old Crony has done for himself and 
his fair Frenchwomen with our correspondent, who 
does not deny perhaps that the French “ middle 
classes” walk better “generally” speaking, than the 
English—at least we find this no where surely stated 
or implied—but she avails herself of his error in using 
the word “figures” instead of “ carriage,” to taunt 
him with the want of plumpness and womanhood in 
the composition of his favourites, and accuse the 
universal French feminity of being “‘ parchment skel- 
etons!” Here is the comparative French thinness, 
and want of red and white, made the very worst of, 
because its panegyrist made the worst of the appear- 
ance of the other parties. For as to his compliment 
to their handsome faces, this, it seems, is not enough 
in these intellectual days. 


“Mind, mind alone, (bear witness, earth and heaven!) 
The living fountain in itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime!” 


There must be soul from head to foot—evidence of 
thorough gracefulness and understanding ; otherwise 
the ladies will have none of his good word. Well: 
here is the principle admitted on both sides. Let 
those who wish to see it thoroughly in action, set 
lovingly about the task. The loving will soonest per- 
suade, and soonest become perfect. Had Crony, in- 
stead of exposing his “ inhuman wish of screwing 
English faces on to French figures,” observed, that 
the latter are better in spirit than in substance, and 
shown his anxiety to consult the feelings and enumae- 
rate the merits of his countrywomen, we suspect that 
no body would have been readier than his fair an- 
tagonist to do justice to what is attractive in her 
French sisterhood. : 

That there are, and have always been, numbers of 
beautiful women in France as well as in England, and 
beautiful in figure too, and plump withal, no Anti- 
gallican, the most pious that ever existed, could take 
upon him to deny; though the praise conveyed by 
their} word embonpoint (in good case,) which means 
“fleshy and fattish,” (as the poet has it,) would im- 
ply, that the beauty is not apt to be of that order. 
The country of Diana de Poitiers, of Agnes Sorel, and 
of all the charmers of the reigns of Valois and the Bour- 
bons, is not likely to lose its reputation in a hurry 
for “‘ bevies of bright dames.” Charming they were, 
that is certain, whether plump or not; at least in the 
eyes of the princes and wits that admired them; and 
French admiration must go for something, and have 
at least a geographical voice in the world, whatever 
Germany or Goethe himself may think of the matter. 
On the other hand, far are we from abusing all or 
any of the dear plump Germans, who have had grace- 
ful and loving souls, whether fifteen, like poor Mar- 
garet, or “‘ fat, fair, and forty,” like Madame Schroeder 
Devrient. We have been in love with them, time out 
of mind, in the novels of the good village pastor, the 
reverend and most amatory Augustus La Fontaine. 
The Peninsular and South American ladies, albeit 
beautiful walkers, and well-grounded in shape, are 
understood not to abound in plump figures; yet who 
shall doubt the abundance of their fascinations, that 
has read what Cervantes and Camoens have said of 
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them, and what is said of their eyes a amit bys 
enamoured travellers? Is not Dorothea ‘for 
sitting by the brook-side, beautiful, and Sething et 
feet, in the pages of the immortal Spaniard? And 








was: not Inez de Castro taken out of the tomb, ins 


order to have her very coffin crowned with a diadem ; 
so triumphant was the memory of her love and 
beauty over death itself? Italian beauties are al- 
most another word for Italian paintings, and for the 
muses of Ariosto and of song. And yet, admiring all 
these as we do, are we for that reason traitors to the 
beauties of our own country, or do we not rather the 
more admire the charmers that are nearest to us, and 
that perpetuate the train of living images of grace and 
affection, which runs through the whole existence of 
any loving observer, like a frieze across the temple of 
a cheerful religion. 

And yet all this does not hinder us from wishing, 
that the generality of our countrywomen walked 
better and dressed better, and even looked a little 
Tess reserved and misgiving. A Frenchman is not 
bound to wish the generality of his countrywomen 
plumper, because be admires them for otner beauties, 
or sees plumpness enough in his friends. A Spaniard 
may reasonably wish his a little more red and white, 
if it be only for the sake of their health; and if a 
jovial table-loving Viennese desired, after all, a little 
less plumpness in his adorable for the same reason 
(and in himself too), we should not quarrel with his 
theory, however it might object to his practice. 

The handsomest female we ever beheld was at 
Turin; she was a maid-servant crossing a square. 
The most lady-like looking female in humble life was 
a French girl, the daughter of a small innkeeper. We 
heard one of her humble admirers speak of her as 
having the air d'une petite duchesse (of a little 
duchess). But the most charming face that ever 
furnished us with a vision for life, (and we have 
seen many) was one that suddenly turned round in a 
concert-room in England,—an English girl’s, radiant 
with truth and goodness. All expressions of that 
kind make us love them, and here was the height 
of material charmingness added. And we thought 
the figure equal to the face. We know not whether 
we could have loved it for ever, as some faces can be 
loved without being so perfect. Habit, and loving- 
kindness, and the knowledge of the heart and soul, 
could alone determine that. But if not, it was the 
divinest imposition we ever met with. 
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THE WEEK 
From Wednesday the 13th to Tuesday the 19th a 
August. 

Tue word August deserves to have the accent taken 
off the first syllable, and thrown upon the second 
(Augitst), not because the month was named after 
Augustus, (and yet he had a good deal of poetry in 
him too, considering he was a man of the world; 
his friend Virgil gives him even a redeeming link 
with the seasons) but because the month is truly an 
augist month, increasing in splendour till it fills its 
orb, — majestic, ample, of princely beneficence,— 
clothed with harvest as with a garment, full-faced in 
heaven with its moon. 

Spenser in his procession of the months, has paint- 
ed him from a thick and lustrous palette :— 


The sixt was August, being rich arrayed 
In garment all of gold, downe to the ground. 
(How true the garment is made by the familiar 
words “all of go’d,” and with what a masterly feel- 
ing of power, luxuriance, and music, the accent [is 
thrown on the word “down!” Let nobody read a 
great poet’s verses cither in a trivial or affected man- 
ner, but with earnest yet deliberate love, dwelling on 
every beauty as he goes—and pray let him very much 
respect his stops— 
In garment all of gold,—downe to the ground). 
Yet rode he not, but led a lovely maid 
Forth dy the lily hand, the which was crowned 
*. With ears of corn,—and full her hand was found. 
Here is a presentation for you, beyond all the pre- 
sentations at court, August, in his magnificent drapery 
of cloth of gold, issuing forth, and presenting to earth 
and skies his Maiden with the lily hand, the highest 
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That was the righteous Virgin, which of old 
Liv’d here on earth, and plenty made abound ; 
But after Wrong was lov’d, and Justice sold, 
She left th? unrighteous earth, and was to hea ex- 
toll’d. 


Extolled ; that is, in the learned literal’ sense, ratéad 
out-of ; taken-away out-of a sphere unworthy of her. 
(Ex, out of; and follo, to lift. Readers of taste, to 
whom these etymologies are familiar as their alphabets, 
will know how‘%to excuse them, for the sake of their 
less educated brethren). Many of Spenser’s quaintest 
words are full of this learned beauty, triumphing over 
the difficulty of rhyme: nay, forcing the obstacle to 
yield it a double measure of significance, as we see in 
the instance before us; for the praise given to Justice 
is here implied, as well as the fact of her apotheosis 
(being placed among the gods). She is, by means 
of one word ertolled in the literal sense, raised up ; 
and she is ezrtolled in the metaphorical, praised and 
hymned. 

And this word praised, reminds us by the way of 
one of the manuscript notes with which another 
learned poet, whose acquaintance we had the honor 
of making at Florence, (Mr. Landor) was kind enough 
to enrich our volumes of Spenser (for we get our 
friends to do such things for us, that we may read 
our books for ever in their company). Speaking of 
a poem by Sir Phillip Sidney on a lady, whom he was 
writing upon himself, Spenser says— 

No less praise-worthie" Stella do I read (esteem) 

Though nought my praises of her needed are, 


Whom verse of noblest shepherd, lately dead, 
Hath prais’d and rais’d above each other starre. 


Upon which says Mr. Landor’s note,—‘ Spenser 
seems not to have known, that praise and raise are 
the same—praise—upraise—extollere.” 

One good thing reminds of another. In a little 
while, as our Journal proceeds, and we feel the first 
hurry and business part of it subside into a richer 
power of attending to it leisurely and luxuriously, we 
shall bring forth, to the reader’s delight, stores of 
extracts from poems both of the living and the dead, 
which are too beautiful to have attained their full 
measure of popularity, it being necessary that readers 
themselves should increase both in number and know- 
ledge, before the refinements intelligible to the few 
can be partaken by any thing like a multitude. But 
such a period is coming; and great names among us 
are kind enough to tell the London Journal that its 
pages are doing something towards hastening it. 
By and by, therefore, it will not be to a few scholars 
only that the charming Latin Idylls of Mr. Landor 
are known; for the English reader must be informed, 
that out of an early passion for the ancient languages 
and their poets, this gentleman has written much in 
Latin as well as English, having pitched himself both 
into the vales of Ovid and Theocritus, and actually 
lived in past ages with a present feeling, or in present 
ages with a past,—just as the reader chooses to un- 
derstand the word present. Pan and the Nymphs 
are palpable, in his hearty verses :—Cupid hovers and 
threatens around him, with arch eyes, and honey in 
his sting. Delightful would it be to us, if we could 
immediately bring the reader acquainted with one of 
these Idylls, a combat between Pan and Cupid, in 
which the bearded god gets terribly the worst of it, 
the little rogue mounting and laughing on his wings. 
We think we must try if we cannot give him some 
notion of it ina translation. But first we must get 
our copy of the volume back, and it is at a distance. 
Can any body lend us one ? We will undertake to be 
as careful of it as if it were a Phidian Venus, and re- 
turn it in a few days to the owner. 

Fortunately, meanwhile, we have Mr. Landor’s 
English volume of Poems, and among these is an 
Idyll of an exquisite kind, which as we have touched 
upon the subject, and the poem has a fullness of 
beauty in it, congenial with that of the month,—at 
least an English August is in some respects hardly 
riper than the beginning of a southern summer,—we 
will here extract, for the reader’s enjoyment. Never 
more ‘beautifully met together the most luxuriant, 
material sympathy and a delicacy the most thought- 
ful_and loving. To ourselves the poem possesses the 
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ha 1 relating to spot we know 
our. daily walk d ing many months, along paths and 


_ gthong sights corigecrated by the loving memory of 


Boccaccio, his Valley of Ladies being beneath us, and 
Milton’s “Top of Fiesole” over our heads, Mr, 
Landor himself has for someYears. resided #€Fi 

and the poem was doubtless written on an actual 
accasion,—one of the secrets of most true i 4g 


‘FESULAN ID¥n.* 


Here, where precipitate Spring, with one light bound, 
Into hot Summer’s lusty arms expires ; 
And where go forth at morn, at eve, at night, 
Soft airs, that want the lute to play with them, 
And softer sighs, that know not what they want; “ 
Under a wall, beneath an orange tree ; 
Whose tallest flowers could tell the lowlier ones 
Of sights in Fiesole right up above, 
While I was gazing a few paces off, 
At what they seem’d to shew me with their nods, 
Their frequent whispers and their pointing shoots, 
A gentle maid came down the garden steps 
And gather’d the pure treasure in her lap. 
I heard the branches rustle, and stept forth 
To drive the ox away, or mule, or goat, 
(Such I believed it must be) ; for sweet scents 
Are the swift vehicles of still sweeter thoughts, 
And nurse and pillow the dull memory, 
That would let drop without them her best stores, 
They bring me tales of youth and tones of love, 
And ’tis and ever was my wish and way 
To let all flowers live freely, and all die, 
Whene’er their genius bids their souls depart, 
Among their kindred in their native place. 
I never pluckt the rose ; the violet’s head 
Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank 
And not reproached me; the ever-sacred cup 
Of the pure lily hath between my hands 
Felt safe, unsoil’d, nor lost one grain of gold, 
I saw the light that made the glossy leaves 
Most glossy ; the fair arm, the fairer cheek 
Warm’d by the eye intent on its pursuit ; 
I saw the foot, that, altho’ half-erect 
From its grey slipper, could not lift her up’ 
To what she wanted: I held down a branch 
And gathered her some blossoms, since their hour 
Was come, and bees had wounded them, and flies 
Of harder wing were working their way thro’, 
And scattering them in fragments under foot. 
So crisp were some, they rattled unrevolved: 
Others, ere broken off, fell into shells, 
For such appear the petals when detached, 
Unbending, brittle, lucid, white like snow, 
And like snow not seen thro’, by eye or sun: 
Yet every one her gown received from me 
Was fairer than the first—I thought not so, 
But so she praised them to reward my care. 
I said: you find the largest. 

This indeed, 
Cried she, is large and sweet. 

She held one forth, 
Whether for me to fook at or to take 
She knew not, nor did I; but taking it 
Would best have solved (and this she felt) her doubts. 
I dared not touch it, for it seem’d a part 
Of her owa self; fresh, full, the most mature 
Of blossoms, yet a blossom; with a touch 
To fall, and yet unfallen. 

She drew back 
The boon she tendered, and then, finding not 
The ribbon at her waist to fix it in, 
Dropt it, as loth to drop it, on the rest. 


ee 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
THREE STORIES OF HUMAN VIRTUE. 


We have put these interesting narratives together, 
because they are short, and because they strike the 
same harmonious note,—consideration for others. 
The second and third in particular (and we have at- 
tended to the rights of climax, and put the noblest 
last) are among the best instances of virtue, properly 
so called; that is tosay, of moral force,—strength of 
purpose beneficently exercised. We make no apo 
logy for the homeliness of the scene in which the 
heroine makes her appearance. Rather ought wet 
apologise to her memory for thinking of apology; but 
sophistications are sometimes forced upon the mind 
of a journalist. Virtue can no more be sullied than 
the sunbeams, let her descend where she may. And 
as the divine poet says, in one of his variations upo? 
a favourite sentiment, 


“Entire affection scorneth nicer hands.” 
The stories are taken from the work to which we 
have been so often indebted, and which has long been 
out of print,—the Launger’s Common Place Book. 


* From ‘ Gebir, Count Jution, and other Poems. By Welt 
Savage Landor, Esq. 8vo, pp.388.. Moxon. 3 
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XXVII~SCHOOL-FRIENDSHIP REMEMBERED. 

Sir Austin Nicholas, was a judge under the protec- 
‘torate of Cromwell, concerning whom the following 
‘circumstances are related. Having, while a boy at 
school, committed an offence, for which, as soon as it 
awas known, flogging would be the inevitable punish- 
ment, his agitation, from a strong sense of shame or 
a peculiar delicacy of constitution, was so violent, 
that his schoolfellow, Wake, an intimate associate, 
‘and father of the Archbishop, remarked it with con- 
cern. Possessing stronger nerves and sensibility less 
exquisite, he told him that the discipline of the rod 
was a mere trifle, and insisted on taking on himself 
the fault, for which after a mutual struggle of friend- 
ship and generosity, he suffered a severe whipping. 
+ A fortuitous chain of events which often disperses 
school intimates and college chums into opposite 
quarters of the globe, guided Nicholas through 

litics and law, to a seat in the Court of Common 

Pleas, and confirmed him a friend to the powers that 
are. Wake, on the contrary, was a firm royalist and 
cavalier, whose zeal and activity rendering him highly 
obnoxious to his opponents,-he was seized, tried for 
his life, and condemned at Salisbury, by his old ac- 
quaintance, Nicholas, who after a separation of six- 
and-twenty years, did not recollect Mr. Wake till he 
came to pass the fatal sentence; when the name 
catching his eye, a sudden conviction strengthened 
by a few leading questions, flashed on his mind, that 
the prisoner at the bar, whom he had just sentenced 
to an ignominious death, was no other than the fond 
friend of his juvenile hours, those hours which, what- 
ever be the colours of our fate, we always contem- 
plate with a sacred, a serious, and interesting plea- 
sure. I need not describe the state of mind in which 
civil discord had not wholly obliterated gratitude and 
sympathy: he beheld with the most poignant emo- 
tion the forlorn situation of that faithful firm asso- 
ciate of his youth, who had undergone for him dis- 
grace and stripes; he saw, on every side, the hell 
hounds of war, and the mastiffs of the law, waiting, 
with eager impatience, to, drag the man he once 
Joved to untimely death; he hurried from the bench 
precipitately, to conceal his feelings, and burst into 
tears. 

But friendship, like other virtues, required the 
speedy and effectual proof of exertion, or it would 
have been counteracted by the din of arms or the 
malevolence of party fury. After much opposition 
from the round-heads, whom Mr. Wake’s behaviour 
had exasperated, a respite was granted, and Nicholas 
unwilling to risque a life he highly valued to the un- 
certainty; of \letters, and the dilatory tardiness of 
messengers, hurried immediately to London. He 
rushed to the Protector, and would not quit him, 
till sorely against Oliver’s will, he had obtained a 
pardon for his friend, against whom, from personal 
enmity or misrepresentation, Cromwell was peculi- 
arly inveterate. 

The fortunate Royalist, from inattention, a magna- 
nimous or an affected contempt of death, was a 
stranger to the name and person of his judge, and 
knew not the powerful interposition in his favour. 
Nicholas, also, had reserved the precious, the im- 
portant secret, in his own breast, till certain of suc- 
cess ; least, by vainly exciting hope, he should only 
add new pains to misfortune. Returning without 
delay to Salisbury, he flew to the prison, gradually 
disclosed his name and office to Wake, and producing 
a pardon, the friends sunk into each other’s arms,— 
Nicholas overpowered by the bliss of conferring life 
and comfort on one, for whom he had early ex- 
perienced the most disinteresting friendship,— Wake 
unexpectedly snatched from death by discovering, 
perhaps, the first friend he ever loved, in a party 
whom he had always considered as usurpers of lawful 
authority, as the wolves and tigers of his country. 


XXVIII.—THE DUTCHMAN AND HIS HORSE. 


Cornelius Voltemad, a Dutchman, and an inhabi- 
‘tant of the Cape of Good Hope, had an intrepid 
philanthrophy which impelled him to risque, and (as 
it unfortunately proved) to lose his own life in con- 
sequence of heroic efforts to save the lives of others. 
This generous purpose in a great degree he effected 
in the year 1773, when a Dutch ship was driven on 
shore in a storm near Table Bay, not far from the 
South River fort. Returning from a ride, the state 
of the vessel, and the cries of the crew, strongly 
interested him in their behalf. Though unable to 
swim, he provided himself with a rope, and being 
mounted on a powerful horse remarkably muscular 
in its form, plunged with the noble animal into the 
sea, which rolled in waves sufficiently tremendous to 
daunt a man of common fortitude. This worthy 
man, with his spirited horse, approached the ship’s 
side, near enough to enable the sailors to lay hold of 
the end of a cord, which he threw out to them; by 
this method, and their grasping the horse’s tail, he 
was happy enough, after returning several times, to 
onvey fourteen persons on shore. 

But in the warmth of his benevolence, he appears 
not to have sufficiently attended to the prodigious 


and exhausting efforts of his horse, who in combating 


with the boisterous billows, and his accumulated 
' was almost spent with fatigue, and debili- 
tated by the quantity of sea-water, which in its present 
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agitated state, could not be prevented from rushing in 
great quantities down his throat. In swimming with 
a heavy load, the appearance of a horse is singular ; 
his forehead and nostrils are the only parts to be 
seen; in this perilous state the least check in his 
mouth is generally considered as fatal; and it was 
supposed that some of the half-drowned sailors, in 
the ardour of self-preservation, pulled the bridle 
inadvertently, for the noble creature, fer superior to 
to the majority of bipeds who harrass and torment 
his .species, suddenly disappeared with his master, 
sunk, and rose no more. 

+» This affecting circumstance induced the Dutch 
East India Company to erect a monument to Vol- 
temad’s memory. They likewise ordered that such 
descendants or relations as he left, should be speedily 
provided for. Before this intelligence reached the 
Cape, his nephew, a corporal in the service, had 
solicited to succeed him in a little employment he 
held in the menagerie, but being refused, retired in 
chagrin to a distant settlement, where he died, before 
news of the Directors’ recommendations could reach 
him. While we lament Voltemad’s fate, and the 
ungrateful treatment his relation experienced from 
the people at the Cape, a circumstance arises in our 
minds, which tends to render this misfortune stilf 
more aggravating. In his bold and successful attempt 
to reach the ship, if this benevolent man, instead of 
embarrassing himself with a hazardous burthen fatal 
to them all, had only brought the end of a long rope 
with him on shore, it might have been fixed to a cable, 
which with proper help might have been dragged on 
shore, and the whole ship’s company saved without 
involving their benefactor and a noble animal in 
destruction. 


XXIX.—HEROISM OF A MAID-SERVANT. 


Catherine Vassent, the daughter of a French pea- 
‘sant, exhibited at the age of seventeen, and in the 
‘humble capacity of a menial, a proof of intrepid, 
persevering sympathy, which ranks her with the 
noblest of her sex. 

A common sewer of considerable depth having 
been opened at Noyon for the purpose of repair, 
four men passing by, late in the evening, unfortu- 
nately fell in, no precautions having been taken to 
prevent so probable an accident. It was almost 
midnight before their situation was known, and be- 
sides the difficulty of procuring assistance at that 
unseasonable hour, every one present was intimidated 
from exposing himself to similar danger, by attempt- 
ing to rescue these unfortunate wretches, who ap- 
peared already in a state of suffocation from the 
mephitic vapour. 

Fearless or ignorant of danger, and irresistibly 
impelled by the cries of their wives and children who 
surrounded the spot, Catherine Vassent, a servant of 
the town, insisted on being lowerea without delay 
into the noxious opening, and fastening a chord with 
which she had furnished herself previous to her de- 
scent, round two of their bodies assisted by those 
above, she restored them to life and their families ; 
but, in descending a second time, her breath began to 
fail, and after effectually securing a chord to the body 
of a third man, she had sufficient presence of mind 
enough, in a fainting condition, to fix the rope firmly 
to her own hair, which hung in long and luxuriant 
curls round a full but well formed neck. Her neigh- 
bours, who felt no inclination to imitate her heroism, 
had willingly contributed such assistance as they 
could afford compatible with safety, and in pulling up 


as they thought the third raan’s body, were equally 


concerned and surprised to see the almost lifeless 
body of Catherine suspended by her hair, and swing- 
ing on the same cord. Fresh air with eau-de-vie 
soon :restored this excellent girl; and I know not 
whether most to admire her generous fortitude ina 
third time exploring the pestilential cavern, which 
had almost proved fatal to her, or to execrate the 
dastardly meanness and selfish cowardice of the bye- 
standers, for not sharing the glorious danger. In 
consequence of the delay produced by her indisposi- 
tion, the fourth man was drawn up a lifeless and 
irrecoverable corpse. 

Such conduct did not pass unnoticed ; a proces- 
sion of the corporation, and a solemn Te Deum were 
celebrated on the occasion; Catherine received the 
public thanks of the Duke of Orleans, the Bishop of 
Noyon, the town magistrates, and an emblamatic 
medal, with considerable pecuniary contributions, 
and a civic crown: to these were added the congra- 
tulations of her own heart, that inestimable reward 
of a benevolent mind. 


me 


SPECIMENS OF CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 
ST. EVREMOND. 
“His Portrait of the Duchess of Mazarin. 


MADAME DE MAzaRIn was a niece of the Cardinal of 
that name, was separated from her husband, came 
over to England, and had a pension from Charles the 
Second, whom she had once hoped to marry. Most 
people have described her, as the reader might na- 
turally suppose she would be described under these 


circumstances. The Marquis de St. Evremond, on 
the other hand, a brother refugee and pensioner, who 
“fell in love” with her in his old age, gives the fol- 
lowing portrait of her perfections. Which side is to 
be believed? Both, we suspect; that is to say, the 
lady was not without qualities, either natural or ac- 
quired, which in a better state of society would have 
done her honour, but which would have little satis- 
fied, at that or any other time, the enquiries of pa- 
triots into pension-lists. Her perfections were most 
likely the product of St. Evremond’s lively fancy. 

He was a Frenchman, exiled for speaking too freely 
of the court of Louis the Fourteenth, and was what 
was understood in those days by the term philoso- 
phical epicurean. 

The passage is taken from the translation of his 
works published by Des Maizeaux. 


“T return you again by a messenger the memoirs 
you were pleased to send me, fearing, lest if I should 
send them by the post, they thight run the same 
hazard, and fall into the like inconveniences, which 
at first brought them to your hands. If things so 
curious and well worth the intercepting, were to be 
found every time the ministers of state think fit to 
open the pacquets, I should not much pity the clerks” 
trouble in executing their orders. You had reason to 
believe that after the manner I had spoken to you of 
Mad. Mazarin, I should be extremely glad to see her 
history. It speaks of her own genius, and is like 
herself all over. I have particularly observed twenty 
things in this relation, that none but herself could 
think, or express in the manner they are penned. 

“Since you say you never saw her, I will satisfy 
your curiosity by endeavouring to give you a rough 
draught of her face, and shape of body. 

“She is one of those lofty Roman beauties, no 
way like our baby-visaged and puppet-like faces of 
France; in whose composition nature alone triumphs 
over all the artificers of the coquets. 

“The colour of her eyes has no name: it is neither 
blue nor grey, nor altogether black; but a mixture 
of all three, which participates of all the excellence 
which is found in them. They have the sweetness 
of the blue, the briskness of the grey, and, above all, 
the fire of the black. But what is more wonderful, 
you never saw anyyone more lovely, and generally 
more pleasant, and more apt to inflame, and yet more 
serious, more severe and steady, when her thoughts 
are taken up with any grave subject. They are so 
lively and so quick, that when she looks steadfastly 
upon any one, which she seldom does, they think 
she pierces their very souls, and sees into the very 
bottom of their hearts. They are large, and well 
slit, and even with the face; full of sprightly life and 
fire; and yet, with all these beauties, they nave no- 
thing of languishing or passionate; as if nature had 
maliciously contrived them only to give love and ve- 
neration, and be susceptible of none. c 

“Her mouth is neither wide nor very little ; but 
the motion of her lips is very graceful and charming; 
and the strangest mouths and grimaces wonderfully 
become her, when she imitates those that make them. 
Her smiles would soften the hardest of hearts, and 
ease the heaviest sadness of mind. They do almost 
change the air of her face, which naturally is sublime 
and grave; and spreads over it a certain tincture of 
mildness and sweetness that cheers up those hearts 
which her charms had alarmed, and inspires them 
with that kind of unquiet gladness, which is next of 
kin to a tender inclination. 

“‘So much for her mouth and eyes, which are the 
two chief parts of her face most expressive, and 
principally important to. kindle a flame and create 
love. But ithe rest are nothing less to be admired 
and adored. 

“ Her nose, which, without doubt, is incomparably 
well turned, and of a just bigness, gives the rest of 
her countenance a curious, noble, and lofty air, which 
is infiritely taking. The tone of her voice is so har- 
monious and agreeable, that none can hear her speak 
without being insensibly moved. Her complexion is 
naturally most lively, and so delicately clear, that I 
cannot believe that any man who views it, can find 
fault with its not being somewhat whiter. 

“The colour of her hair is shining black, but has 
nothing of harsh. To see how naturally the locks curl 
and into what fine buckles they twist themselves, as 
soon as they are let loose, would make us think, 
without much help of poetry, that they swell with 
pride, and, as it were, take a glory in the honour 
they have to shade so lovely a head. She has the 
finest turned face that ever limmer fancied, or drew 
with pencil. 

“Her careless carriage is the cause that the pro- 
portion of her body, though straight and well framed, 
is nothing in comparison to what it has been in deli- 
cacy of shape. I say in comparison, for many would 
fancy themselves slender enough that were no bigger 
than she is. This makes her appear lower than she 
is, though, in truth, she is of as becoming a height 
as any woman can well be without being ridiculous. 

“You shall see her for fifteen days together, in as 
many several head-dresses, without beiog able to dis- 
tinguish which of them suits her face the best ; andthose 
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dresses which would make other women look like 
‘witches, wonderfully become her; so that no kind of 
head-gear is unbecoming when she wears it. The 
same thing is remarkable in her clothes and attire. 
You must see her lapped in a night-gown to judge 
with more exactness of it. And it is in this person 
alone that one’ truly may say, that Art, though never 
so cunningly used, can never equal Nature. 

“T had almost forgot to speak of her neck, her 
arms, and hands; but, let it suffice, that they appear 
to have been made and fitted for the face. And, if 
we may judge by what we see of what we do not see, 
we may certainly conclude that her husband, after 
having been the happiest man, is now the unhappiest 
in the world. Thus she is made as to her body; and 
of her mind you may judge by what I am going to 
say. 

“ Being some time since at Rome, it was my chance 
to bespeaking of herafter the manner I heard hertalked 
of at Paris, that she was a fine young lady, extremely 
handsome, but extravagantly giddy and incc.usiderate, 
and goodnatured even to folly. An Italian that knew 
her, hearing me give her such a character, laughed at 
me after such a manner that I was much surprised at 
it, but would never let me know why, though I had 
very-earnestly urged him to tell me his reason. As 
these people dive further into men’s natures to learn 
their true and'proper character than we do in France, 
so this adventure gave me a great curiosity to see 
her as I passed in my return from Rome to Cham- 
bery ; though I had never much spoken to her in Paris, 
but by accident, yet she knew me by sight and by 
name. 

“« | was at first surprised not to perceive in her at my 
coming that eagerness and excessive desire to hear 
news, which is ordinary to those that live at a dis- 
tance from court, when they see any that comes 
from thence. She received me as unconcerned as the 
most indifferent woman of the country could do; and 
instead of breaking my head with questions about the 
people and affairs, which concerned herself, she en- 
tertained me only upon the account of my journey, 
and other like things, wherein none but myself was 
concerned. I thought myself bound in civility, to 
put her upon the discourse of her friends and relations 
in Rome and Paris, since she herself would not start 
the question. I found that subject was not unpleasing, 
by the attention she gave to what I said upon it. 
She spoke civilly of all people, and with a great deal 
of respect of her husband; but this discourse held no 
longer than I continued it. She rarely asked any 
questions, and those only which civility seemed to 
oblige her to. 

“Neither could I mark in her either curiosity or 
inquisitiveness. Wondering at her cold indifference, 
I had the mind to put her upon the discourse of 
things I thought most sensible to her, but with the 
respect that was convenient, touching her fame and 
her fortune. But 1 could never hear from her the 
least complaint. Methought I read something of sad- 
ness in her countenance when her reputation was in 
debate ; but of all other matters she seemed to think 
that blind goddess Fortune a fitter object of her con- 
tempt than of her anger. Several persons of quality, 
of both sexes, came in while I was there ; and others, 
two or three gentlemen, who showed a great deal of 
wit. 

“ The ladies began to talk of the news of the town; 
though the Duchess took neither side’s part, she dis- 
coursed with the same heat as others did. The sub- 
ject of their conversation was a dispute that was 
betwixt two eminent men, which had divided the 
country in two parties. She entered upon all the 
particularities which were told of the causes of their 
division, and weighed every little circumstance with 
such nicety and insight, as if she had not had twenty 
millions for her portion. The gentlemen whom I 
before mentioned, turned the discourse upon another 
subject, whether she would or not, and talked of state 
affairs, as most worthy of her attention and contem- 
plation. After every body had passed their verdict, 
she was obliged in complaisance to speak her’s. 
Those that differed in opinion from her, vigorously 


‘urged their reasons: the dispute grew hot. She 


never defended her opinion but with reasons of 
which she made those that had not declared them- 
selves against her, her judges. And I assure you, I 
never heard any speak so well and with so much 
submission. This is what I remarked in this my first 
visit; and what I have observed since is as followeth. 

** It is not to be discerned of what humour she is ; 
and to speck properly, she has none at all: for every 
individual person that converses with her has cause 
to believe she is of his. She is not obstinately bent 
upon any thing, and it is astonishing to see her quit 
even those diversions she seems the most pleased 
with, as freely as if she were weary of them; whence 
it clearly appears that she is eagerly carried to ne 
one thing, and shews, that this easiness of her temper 
and manners, does not proceed from levity or fickle- 
ness, but rather from a profound indifference for all 
those various fancies which trouble and disquiet the 
minds of most people. 

“That sweetness and humanity, which, above all, 
adorn and grace her sex, appear even in her tumul- 
tuous pastimes. She is as much mistress of her 
temper upon the road, or a hunting, as in her closet. 


The csismness and equality of her soul is proof against 
all those occasions which do unsettle and transport 
all others. She laughs at all those foolery amuse- 
ments to which others abandon themselves. Some 
other women have done the same things that she 
does: but she does them another way. 

“« All people converse in her house with a familiarity 
full of ease and respect, the which nevertheless would 
be to her very incommode and troublesome, if she 
were less good or less obliging. Though she be 
naturally very reserved and loves to be retired, yet 
most of all hours of the day are public hours with 
her. The most private recesses of her house are as 
open to those who frequent it, as the most common ; 
and therefore it often happens, that people come even 
to her very closet-door, when she least expects any. 
Her domestics, who see none come that are not as 
much devoted to her as themselves, have insensibly 
used themselves to let all come in and go out with 
this kind of frankness and liberty. 

“It is to be supposed she would have it so since 
they permit it, for she is the life and soul of her 
family; and her understanding, her civility, and her 
obliging ways are infused into those that compose it, 
proportionably as each one’s capacity is fitted to 
imitate them. There is no convent where they lead 
a more regular life than in her women’s apartments, 
whither a page dare not approach upon pain of my 
lady’s displeasure, which is something more terrible 
than the rod. And for the men, they live together 
with that peace and union, so much the more com- 
mendable, as it is the most rare, and seldom to be 
found in great men’s houses. 

“She alone, of all women, can play with her ser- 
vants without lessening herself. Her presence doth 
banish their presumption without taking away their 
freedom ; and it is not to be comprehended how she 
can give them so much awe, using them with so 
much familiarity, unless it be because she has so 
much grandeur in her carriage and all her ways. 
Some wonder she should delight in such sort of pas- 
times; but whoever will take the pains to look a 
little nearer will find, that they are not the delight of 
her heart, and that those she uses, are but so many 
several ways of dispelling those afflicting thoughts, 
which the present state of her fortune crowds 
upon her. 

“There is no private gentleman’s house more 
orderly and regular than her’s; and as her pension 
is very inconsiderable to make her subsist, with that 
honour she does, she must needs be admirably skilled 
in economy; and her acts of liberality and mazni- 
ficence shew that her good management proceeds 
from extraordinary strength of reason. She neither 
much admires nor despises anything She never 
shewed the least disgust against the country nor any- 
thing that is in it. She loves the recreations and 
ceremonies that are in use, as much as if she had 
been born and bred there. Others would assist at 
them with marks of complaisance, constraint, and 
distraction, which would easily distinguish them from 
the rest of the company; but she comes to them 
with that familiarity, with that presence and freedom 
of mind, so unconstrained, so constant, and so agree- 
able, that a stranger who should chance to see her 
there, without knowing who she was, would esteem 
Savoy most happy in the product of so charming a 
person, 

“She avoids speaking of her own greatness and 
riches with the same care and industry as others 
seek out occasions to make people sensible of theirs. 
It depends not on her way of living amongst them, 
but that the people of that country that see her, may 
think themselves as great as she; and may think 
Chambery as noble and as pleasant to live in as 
Rome or Paris; and her conversation there as agree- 
able as ever she enjoyed elsewhere. Never did great 
lady take less care to make her inferiors see the dif- 
ference that is betwixt her and them; and if they do 
not forget it, she is the more beholding to their dis- 
cretion and respect; for she takes little pains to put 
them in mind of it. One goeth always beyond the 
idea or opinion she has of herself, even in the most 
serious applications that are made to her, and she 
as often takes just and due commendations for gross 
flattery, as other women take apparent and hypocri- 
tical adulations for true and deserved praises. 

“It is a great sign that her moderation is sincere, 
because it is never overstrained, and being urged, 
will acknowledge truly whatsoever is good or fair in 
her. She is nothing more unjust than in not allow- 
ing what she has of admirable and excellent to be 
more than passable and ordinary. Though by sad 
experience she found that there is but very little 
truth or honesty in the worl¢, and that she has just 
cause to think ill of all mankind; yet such is her 
natural goodness that she never applies this her bad 
opinion to any one in particular; she first excepts 
from the general rule all those in whom she perceives 
any appearance of virtue; and is still much surprised 
when she has reason to believe that they did not 
deserve that exception. 

“When she is obliged to say something she thinks 
may displease, in order to sweeten and take away the 
sharpness of the sense, she speaks it so as if she had 
let it fall by chance; but no one will think he wrongs 
her, to believe that she says nothing but what she 
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would say. It is more natural to her-to be 

than to other women not to be so; she inaenal 
skilled both in well speaking and in holding her 
tongue; though it be a great truth that those 
know how to speak well, know not how to hold the 
tongues; and those that can be silent, can seldom 
speak very well. 

“A gentleman of very good parts and understand, 
ing that hath seen her and known her a great while, 
assured me that she is very much altered from 
she has been formerly, insomuch that you w, 
hardly know her again; but it is very hard to 
ceive that she should be so changed, without allow, 
ing that she must always have had a prodigious stock 
of the choicest, the rarest, and most lasting 
beauty that ever woman had ; and if her misfortunes 
have contributed anything to her merit, never bad 
cause produced so good an effect. 


a 


A GOOD PRINCE. ’ 


Lorp Bacon, in the exordium of his?Advancement of 
Learning, has expressed so much astonishment at the 
talents of King James the First, considering that he 
was “not only a king, but a king born,” that the 
panegyric has been suspected to be a “bold irony” 
We are inclined to think otherwise, when we reflect 
that Bacon was a born courtier, as well as a philoso. 
pher, and that even his philosophy, especially ina man 
of his turn of mind, might have found subtle reasong 
for venerating a being who was in possession of a 
good portion of the power of this earth, Be this ag 
it may, it is pretty generally felt on all hands, without 
being a party matter, that, considering the flatteries 
and other perils that beset a royal education, it is 
very fortunate for the world when sovereigns tum 
out well; and therefore, as we profess ourselves, in 
this Journal, and indeed everywhere else, to be of 
no party but that of mankind, especially of those 
who mean well, and shew that they mean it, in 
whatever ranks of life they are to be fcund, we shall 
make no apology to any well-meaners for introdu: 
cing the following account of a prince who has made 
himself immortal by his treatment of great poets, and 
who really appears to have no less deserved his 
immortality by his treatment of all his fellow- 


creatures. The account is an avowed panegyric; 
but from all we have read of the Duke of Weimar, it 


is really a panegyric from the heart, and such as was 
echoed by all his countrymen. 


To the Illustrious Memory of his Royal Highness 
the Most Noble Prince and Lord, Karl August, Grand 
Duke of Sachsen-Weimar Eisenach. 

When a great and glorious life is closed, it becomes 
at once our sacred duty and consolation to make its 
high significancy and its beneficent effects distinctly 
present to our minds. Thankfully to mark how 
God’s grace bestowed them, and with pious care to 
engrave such a picture of the departed on our souls 
as may abide there for ever. 

How much more when it was the life of our 
prince; the father of his land and ours; a life that, 
from its earliest dawn, lightened upon us like a genial 
sun, sending forth light and warmth in all directions 
through long years of activity, diffusing blessings, far 
beyond the boundaries of his own country ;—when it 
was the life of a prince who conceived as justly as he 
conscientiously fulfilled the duties of his high calling; 
—at once,intrepid and indefatigable, mild and wise ;— 
who did good to countless multitudes ;—of whom 
it is impossible to decide whether he was greater as & 
man or as a ruler. 

A short and simple statement of his actions will 
suffice to recal the career of one whose life was 
action, and whose fairest monument has long been 
raised in all hearts. 

Sprung from illustrious ancestors, greeted with. 
double joy as the hope of an almost extinct line, the 
infant ruler was left by the early death of his father, 
to the care of his incomparable mother. He was 
trained by the illustrious men she selected—Her- 
mann, Wieland, and Count Gérz, to personal sacri- 
fice, to unprejudiced exertion of the judgment, 
to love for art and science. Early formed to all the 
higher and fairer virtues of humanity, in his four- 
teenth year he won from the great Frederic the de- 
claration, that ‘he had never seen a young man 
his age who inspired such hopes.’ With the fullest 
confidence could the regent-mother, Amalie, deliver 
up to him the reins of government on the day on 
which he completed his eighteenth year. 

A few weeks afterwards his union with Princess 
Luise of Hessen Darmstadt took place ;—a union of 
truly equal souls, so rich in noble fruits, in thou 
fold blessings on the land ; so ennobled by interchange 
thoughts, by devotion in times of need and of 
by affectionate attachment and kindness, that none 
ever better deserved the rare privilege of 
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f ears, the greatest happiness of 
Saggy et Be Under such favourable 
circumstances did the youthful prince enter upon the 
arduous duties of his office : but a more arduous task 
he imposed upon himself,—to strengthen and elevate 
his powers by liberal, a culture, and to cause 

rince to be forgotten in the man. 

ls heart, camantiile of friendship, had opened 
itself to a young man full of high aspiring, and pro- 
found feeling, whom he had met with at Frankfort 
on his way to Paris, before he assumed the reins of 
government, and whose writings had filled him with 
lively admiration. He gave him a cordial invitation 
and soon won, for his whole life, the most faithful 
servant, {and intimate friend—nay, such a crown 
and ornament to his reign as no other land can boast. 


Pursuing his remarkable career of mental develope-: 


ment, it appeared to him—whose great object was 
future self-dependence—that a free, natural mode of 
life was the highest good, and that hardiness of body 
was a necessary condition of vigour and activity of 


At his court all cramping restraints were as much 
as possible removed ; nothing was valued but what 
betokened freshness and vigour of mind; inquiry, 
experiment, investigation were set on foot in every 
direction; the physical sciences were zealously pur- 
sued; care was taken to open every possible path to 
industry and commerce; personal efforts were made 
to further every useful undertaking; facilities granted 
to every attempt at improvement, and a refined taste 
exercised and cultivated. And though many precipi- 
tate schemes failed, and even many well grounded 
expectations were disappointed, yet the active spirit 
was never discouraged, the clear glance was ever more 
strongly attracted by objects of zeal and universal 
utility. ‘ 

aon fresh acquisition of knowledge or experience 
was therefore for the good of the whole ; all were to 
participate in every advantage of their prince. He 
amended and simplified the administration of justice; 
took further precautions for the security of the poor 
and unprotected; abolished fines to the church; 
opened the gloomy walls of the orphan-house, and 
gave its inmates fresh life and energy in the bosom of 
domestic comfort. Herder’s aid was obtained for the 
church and public education, and he was as soon as 
possible placed at their head; public instruction was 
elevated and extended; normal schools for the for- 
mation of a regular supply of country-school-masters 
were founded; a free-school of design was instituted ; 
art and industry on all sides encouraged. 

Similarity of character and pursuits united him 
closely with the excellent Margrave Karl-Friedrich of 
Baden, with the noble prince of Dessau, with the 
frank and upright Duke George of Meiningen. His 
near connection with the elector of Mainz had a con- 
siderable influence on the choice of Karl von Dalberg 
as coadjutor, with whom he kept up a most confi- 
dential and mutually delightful correspondence. 

His frequent travels. brought him acquainted with 
the most remarkable statesmen and learned men of 
foreign countries ; he was eager to drink from every 
source ; to profit by every opportunity. 

At the breaking out of the disastrous war with 
France, he joined the Prussian army. As if he were 
only about to make some new and interesting experi- 
ment, his Goethe must be his associate and share his 
danger and glory. At the siege of Mainz, at the bat- 
tle of Kaiserslautern, he gave proof of all the virtues 
of asoldier ; every privation was borne with calmness, 
wd opportunity of perilous distinction was eagerly 
seized. 

In 1793 he had to endure the loss of his only and 
beloved brother, and the destruction of all his hopes 
of a favourable termination of the war. He returned 
to his country with dejected heart, but bore with 
him the unbroken, persevering activity which he now 
turned with double zeal to the service of his own 
subjects. 

Nothing escaped his attention. He imported finer 
breeds of cattle and improved implements of all kinds; 
examined into the state of medical schools and hos- 
pitals, of charitable institutions, of means of preser- 
vation from fire and other calamities ;—wherever 
human succour could prevail, there was the Duke to 
be found by day and by night. 

_The meanest had access to him and a hearing at all 
times. Intimately acquainted with the necessities of 
all classes, he excited in all confidence and love, he 
attracted all irresistably to him, without restraint or 
Command. An approving look ‘from him was the 
highest reward, a benevolent wish more then law. 
Affection, and pleasure in serving him, often rose to 
passion, and they who had once attached themselves 
to him could never teave him; a word, a look from 
him, made them forget every toil. Thus did he reign 
securely and tranquilly by the simplest means. His 
er ‘was doubled by the love his philanthropy in- 
; He continued his reforms of the administration of 
Justice. His acute and vigilant eye detected in the 
circle of his faithful councellors the modest, profound, 
ind laborious man ; fitted to be placed at the head of 

, and worthy of his entire confidence. In the 
Person of Voigt he found a compensation for the 
many aged excellent advisers of his earlier reign. 

But the Beautiful went hand in hand with the 


Useful, and art and science flourished under the 
prince’s liberal care. Under Goethe’s immediate di- 
rection, the court theatre became the model-school 
of German dramatic art, and of easy natural acting, 
Foreigners resorted to Weimar and to Jena where 
youthful talents unfolded themselves in a secure and 
free asylum, and often attained to a maturity by 
which other countries were destined to benefit. This 
was the most flourishing period of the University of 
Jena, Its pre-eminence was not produced by wealth, 
nor by any artificial excitements ; it was the observant 
encouraging eye of the prince which animated and en- 
hanced those glorious efforts, which stimulated those 
noble aspirations. It was the mild and gentle atmos- 
phere of mental freedom and tolerance of opinion, 
which made every one feel so perfectly at ease in this 
narrow space’: and as in the great garden of nature, 
trees and flowers of the most differing kinds unfold 
in luxuriance side by side, so did we here see the 
most various nay repugnant spirits, distinguish 
themselves undisturbed, each in his own province, 
secure and free under the shield of their high-minded 
patron. 

Under such auspices were fostered a Griesbach, 
Paulus, Reinhold, Fichte, Schelling,* a Loder, Fe- 
nerbach, Thebaut, Schutz, Tiek ; t—the Humboldts, 
Hufeland, Schlegel. Here Schiller found a second 
home, and, in Karl-August’s favour and warm sym- 
pathy, fresh stimulus and tranquil leisure for his im- 
mortal masterworks. The cosmopolitan Bode, the 
far-travelled Gore, chose Weimar as their place of 
rest, here did the noble refugees Montmorency, 
Mounier, Camille Jordan, and many others, find an 
asylum and respect amid the storms of the time; the 
most delightful and refined? society surrounded the 
court, and Weimar, as well as the tranquil valley of 
Tiefurt (the summer residence of the Duchess- 
mother), was the hallowed resort of the most distin- 
guished pilgrims frorn all countries. 

In the midst of these peaceful happy times, the 
youthful hope of the country, the first-born son of 
the duke, had attained maturity, and had been united 
to the daughter of an imperial house. But this do- 
mestic felicity was soon interrupted by the most fear- 
ful calamity. Honour and duty summoned our prince 
to the unequal combat (1816) which Prussia waged 
against the overwhelming might of Napoleon; far 
from the land of his ancestors, at the head of the only 
yet unconquered corps d’armee, the duke had to learn 
the invasion and pillage of his states—the threatened 
annihilation of his existence as a sovereign. 

But even this tempest of calamity could not shake 
his heroic firmness. He insisted on remaining at the 
side of the King of Prussia, and only that monarch’s 
express command—a proof of magnanimity worthy 
of a king—could induce him to ‘lay down his field- 
marshall’s staff, and to think of returning home and 
making terms with the conqueror. 

On the fearful day after the battle of Jena, his high- 
hearted wife, by her intrepid firmness and dignified 
serenity, had impressed the conqueror with a respect 
and admiration, which was the immediate cause of 
the salvation of the country, and of the ducal house. 
He received an envoy from Weimar in his head- 
quarters, and before the end of the year peace was 
concluded at Posen. ‘Soon after his return home, 
the duke had to lament the death of his beloved 
mother ; the most afflicting consequence of the war 
which had disturbed and broken all the springs of 
that invaluable life. 

The investment of his country, the frightful con- 
tributions that were levied upon it, lay heavy on his 
heart ; the great military road crossed his dominions}; 
every day demanded new efforts; all the ties of so- 
cial enjoyment, of the delightful cultivation of art, 
seemed broken, but the magnitude of the calamity 
did but redouble his vigour and energy. In the 
midst of his anxious endeavours to distribute the 
burthens of war with the greatest equity, and of the 
caution required by his still very critical political 
position, the most provident thought for the benefit 
and education of his people was never for a moment 
laid aside; measures for the simplification and im- 
provement of the institutions of the country were 
never for a moment suspended. The hitherto di- 
vided states of Weimar and Eisenach were united un- 
der more similar constitutional forms; the Land- 
rathe (councils of the country) were instituted with 
truly paternal views; new municipal systems, cal- 4 
culated to give energy and independence to the citi- 
zens, were introduced, and great ameliorations were 
made in the state of the law by the establishment of 
local criminal courts and of an improved penal system. 

Amid the pressure of these lowering times the 
duke preserved his open clear glance and his tranquil 
temper, and constantly opposed a dignified demeanour 
to the often. insolent demands of foreign domination. 
No feeling of personal alarm could restrain him from 
affording to his Prussian brothers-in-arms, a refuge 
and a home, and the expressed approbation and 
encouragement of a frank and noble heart. His 
situation with regard to Napoleon thus became more 
and more critical, especially when after his disastrous 
reverses in Russia, the emperor took the field for 
a fresh campaign (1813) in our valleys and on our 


* Philosophers and Philologists. 
t Jurists. ; 


frontiers, with mistrust and resentment against the 
most high-spirited of German princes in his heart, 
and with many a threat of violent measures on his 
tongue. But Providence preserved our sovereign to 
us. He escaped from the battle of Leipsig, as by a 
miracle. His heart beat high when he was grected 
by the conquering monarchs on their visit to Weimar, 
as one of the saviours of Germany; he instantly 
joined the great confederation, and marched at the 
head of the third corps d’armée, to which his own 
brave subjects and all the Saxon troops were attached, 
into the Netherlands. Immediately after the con- 
quest of Paris he hastened thither, and while he 
seduously attended to the political interests of his 
country, devoted himself with his usual zeal ‘to 
science and art. A visit to England afforded him the 
long desired opportunity of seeing industry and me- 
chanical skill carried to their highest pitch. At his 
return (Sept. 1814) the triumph dearest to his heart 
awaited him,—the thousand voiced joyous acclama- 
tions of his people. 

Returning home with a considerable accession of 
territory, he immediately resolved to place the faithful 
servants and assistants of his government in situa- 
tions of more extended activity and higher dignity, 
and thus to render them sharers of his own prosperity. 
He made® the wisest arrangement in his ministry ; 
introduced various useful reforms, and on the birth- 
dey of his noble consort, his most valued servants of 
all classes and ranks received from his own hand the 
first honourable decorations as proof of his appro- 
bation. Having thus satisfied the desires of his 
generous heart, he turned his whole mind to the 
construction of a fundamental law on the constitu- 
tion and rights of the states (Land stinde), and thus 
secured to his peopie the most solid guarantee for 
good government and civil freedom. 

Taxation was rendered more uniform and equal ; 
public credit raised and established’; the peasant de- 
livered from the oppressive remains of feudalism ; 
burthens on landed property lightened, and trade 
freed from many vexatious restraints. 

His perseverance conquered every obstacle that 
was opposed to the establishment of a supreme court 
of appeal. (Ober-Appellations-Gericht) in Jena; 
common to the dominions of all the Saxon houses of 
the Ernestinian line.* 

In a critical period of political excitement and ex- 
aggerated demands, among the youth of the German 
universities his admirable sense led him to combine 
firmness with indulgence.t 

He did not desist till he had improved the condi- 
tion of every sort of establishment for education, 
from the university to the meanest village school, 
both as to the funds and the course of instruction. 
He was also assiduous in completing lines of roads, 
as means of promoting intercourse between all his 
subjects. 

He was continually occupied with the consideration 
how the burthens caused by the war could be re- 
duced to their minimum, and, after numerous expe- 
riments, he succeeded in leaving a most beneficent 
example how much may be accomplished with how 
little. By a judicious change of the portion of the 
population bearing arms, he made nine-tenths of the 
soldiery available for agriculture and mechanical em- 
ployments. 

His generous temper delighted in constant sympa- 
thy with the personal condition and fortunes of all who 
came in contact with him: after long years he ie- 
tained a grateful recollection of every pleasant hour, 
of every little service; and testified this recollection 
to children and children’s children. * 

Such a temper secured him respect and love wher- 
ever he went. Every foreign land was his home. 
His residence in Milan (1817) was commemorated by 
amedal. “Jl principe uomo” was the simple and 
beautiful title which accompanied him in his travels. 

The horizon of his life gradually became brighter 
and more cloudless; the tranquil enjoyment of the 
fruits of his progress in the arts and sciences, in 
all of which he took a lively interest, became more 
pure and deep-felt; gleams of the high intents and 
destinies of creation broke with increased brightness 
on his inquiring mind, from nature and from history; 
chemistry and botany peculiarly attracted him; his 
mild spirit felt itself at home amid the tranquil beau- 
ties and fresh bounties of the vegetable world. He 
collected around him the plants of every part of the 
world, watched the secrets of their growth with con- 
stant and tender ease, and returned refreshed to the 
cares of government. 

i Thus was that free, natural life, after which he had 
striven in his early years, at the expense of consider- 
able sacrifices of care and comfort, now granted; to 
him in a fairer and more spiritual sense. He often 
stayed at Welhelmsthat in the beauty and serenity of 
summer, assembling around him tried friends and 
accomplished guests ; but even from this retreat he 
conducted all the affairs of his government, and on 
hill and valley, in field and forest, there was not a 


* i.e. descended from Elector Ernst, son of Friedrich der 
Sanftmuthig, b. 1441.—Trans. 

+ This refers to his conduct on occasion of the famous fes- 
tival on the Wartburg, concerning which he and his ministers 
seem to have judged with an indulgent good sense, very favour- 
ably contrasted with the alarm and severity of the great powers. 
—Trans, - 
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spot to be found which did not share his affectionate 
cares. 

Amidst this constant alternation of solicitude and 
of action, of exertion and dignified enjoyment, the 
day of the celebration of the fiftieth year of his reign 
approached. Averse from all ostentation, he wished 
to withdraw fromit, but he was obliged to yield to 
the loud wishes of his people. What a festival of 
joyous gratitude of deep emotion did he then wit- 
ness, heightened by the marked sympathies of other 
countries. 

Inspired by his own spirit, towns, villages, and in- 
dividuals, rivalled each other in their efforts to hal- 
low this day by institutions which might render it 
blessed to contemporaries and posterity. A weil- 
designed -medal was presented to him by his most 
attached servants, and the establishment of the ex- 
cellent burgher schools at Weimar and Eisenach, as 
well ‘as of many other new beneficent institutions, 
confirmed that consciousness of having laboured for 
the civilization of the remotest ‘generations, which 
was his ever present reward. And thus may it truly 
be said of him, that even while he tarried among 
us, he enjoyed the fairest and noblest immortality. 

The oldest and most confidential of his servants 
stood in unchanged freshness by his side. He en- 
tered with ardour into all arrangements for conse- 
crating a second festival to this honoured friend, 
(7th November, 1825.) Singular and rich as had 
been the blessedness of such a life, long union must 
be its reward. He caused a gold medal to be struck, 
on which his own likeness and that of his noble-con- 
sort were united with that of Goethe, and as the 
three had blended their light through life in one con- 
stellation, one common jubilee embraced their golden 
day of honour, 

His second son returned from America in health 
and safety, and enriched with knowledge and expe- 
rience.* A triple band of grand-children bloomed 
around the beloved ruler; his eldest daughter was 
married to the son of the King of Prussia, and thus 
he saw the early ties of blood and of affection which 
had bound him through life to the destinies of the 
noble house of Hohenzollern, secured to his heart’s 
content. 

He was spared to bless even a great grandson, 
whose birth he looked upon as an additional reason 
for visiting Berlin. Anxieties, but too well justified 
by the doubtful state of his health, gave rise to the 
most pressing entreaties that he would not attempt 
the journey, and many a gloomy presentiment op- 
pressed his people, but, unused to spare his valuable 
life, and to repress that activity which was the element 
of his being, he disregarded all warnings. At first 
he appeared to overcome all the fatigues of the journey. 
Received most affectionately by the king and the 
royal family, greeted with reverence and honour by 
all, he enjoyed the noblest and purest pleasure of 
his heart; when, on his return, while the memory 
and relish of these delightful hours was yet on his 
mind, the angel of death overtook him, and gently 
and suddenly called him, without pain or struggle, 
to his betier home. He died at Graditz, ner Torgau. 

Who was more worthy of such a death than he! 
Even in the deep unutterable grief which oppressed 
the noble partner of his life and reign, and all his fa- 
mily, which depressed us all, and made us deplore 
the loss of his presence as an irremediable calamity, 
even at his hallowed tomb, we say, as Goethe said at 
the grave of his incomparable mother,—“ This is the 
prerogative of the noblest natures, that their depart- 
ing to higher regions exercises a no less blessed inz 
fluence than did their abode on earth; that they 
lighten us from above like stars by which to steer 
our course, often interrupted by storms; that those 
to whom we turned in life as the Beneficent, the 
Helpful, now attract our longing, aspiring glance as 
the Perfected, the Blessed. 


— 


ANECDOTE OF A HIGHWAYMAN, 
‘ FOUNDED ON FACT. 


(From the “ Lounger’s Common Place Book.’’) 


A clergyman on his way from London to the 
parish in which he resided, within twenty miles of the 
metropolis, as the evening was closing, overtook a 
traveller on horseback, and as the road had been long® 
notorious for frequent robberies, begged leave to join 
company, which was agreed to. 

The appearance of the stranger, half-suppressed 
sighs, and a rooted melancholy stamped on his coun- 
tenance, against which he seemed to be ineffectually 
struggling, interested the old gentleman in his favour 
They conversed on various subjects, and soon dissi- 
pated that unsocial reserve, which has sometimes been 
considered the characteristic mark of an Englishman. 
Politics, the weather, and the danger of travelling 
near London at night, with other extemporaneous 
topics of new acquaintance, were successively the 
subject of theirconversation. ‘‘I am surprised,” said 

’ the ecclesiastic, “that any reasonable being, should 
expose himself to the infamy and destruction which 
sooner or later always follow the desperate adven- 


* Prince Bernhard, whose “Travels in America” are well 
known.—Trans. , 


tures of a highwayman ; and my astonishment at the 
infatuation increases when I recollect several instan- 
ces of wanderers in this dangerous path, who were 
men of sound intellect, and, previous to the fatal act, 
of sober life and conversation ; they must have known 
that in this our Christian country, there were inex- 
haustible resources of pity and relief, in the hands 
and hearts of the charitable and humane, many of 
whom make it the business of their lives, to seek for, 
and assist real distress in any form.” 

“T agree to the truth of your description generally 
speaking, ’’ replied the traveller; “the princely re- 
venues and bulky magnificence of our various public 
hospitals; the vast subscriptions on every occasion 
of general calamity or individual distress ; the thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands, fed, cloathed, and in- 
structed; the Gallic fugitives, and the shoals of ex- 
iles from every part of the continent, confirm the 
justice of your panegyrics on British benevolence and 
hospitality ; but there is a species of suffering, which 
shrinking from public notice, and brooding in silence 
over its sorrows, often escapes the benignant, but 
rapid glance of modern charity. There are spirits, 
Sir,” continued the stranger, in an elevated tone of 
voice, his eyes flashing at the moment with ferocious 
pride, and tortured sensibility, “there arespirits which 
would rather perish by inches than attempt to waken 
the generosity, or expose themselves to the neglect 
or contempt of the giddy unthinking part of man- 
kind ;—-spirits, Sir, which would not hesitate a 
moment in flying for refuge in instant death, in order 
to evade the arrows of misfortune, and conclude their 
own miseries, but who cannot see a wife, a child, or 
a parent, bereft of che necessaries of life, without re- 
solving, at any risque, to alleviate their difficulties ? 
There is a species of distress which does not always 
strike the wealthy, which they cannot often find out, 
and] which prudent men when they do see it often 
laugh at and revile ; they tell the sufferer that he 
is poor and miserable only because he deserves to be 
so; that while he has legs to support him and arms 
able to work, he has no right to expect relief; that 


‘it would be injustice and bad policy to bestow on 


imaginary poverty, refined indolence, and culpable 
affectation, the meed due only to irretrievable cala- 
mity and indigent infirmity. Your appearance, Sir, 
from the moment you approached me, and your con- 
versalion since, have strongly prepossessed me in 
your favour, and I am resolved, without fear or re- 
serve, to inform you ofa secret, which I never meant 
should have passed my lips; it will account for that 
anxiety and dejection, which cannot have escaped 
your observation. I am a wretched being of that 
class, which, as I have just said, the gay overlook, 
the prudent censure, and the ignorant despise ; I was 
reduced by a union of folly and misfortune, from ease 
and affluence, to a total deprivation of the means of 
existence; I cannot dig; I'am ashamed to beg; but 
this is the least part of my affliction, as one desperate, 
(I do not say justifiable) step, would at once remove 
me from the evils I endure; but the pangs of want 
are aggravated by the bitter reflexion, that a beloved 
wife, an aged “parent, and three * lovely children 
are involved in the same ruin. Too proud to appeal 
to the humanity, I resolved to work up:m the fears of 
mankind, and I have for some time supported my 
family by force of arms. I confess without scruple 
that to procure a purse at all events is the business 
of my present journey be not alarmed, Sir, at the 
avowal,” cried the stranger, seeing the clergyman 
somewhat terrified at his words, “ be not alarmed ; I 
would cut off my right hand rather than abuse the 
confidence you have placed in me. It is on indivi- 
duals of a very different description that I mean to 
raise contributions; on the luxurious, the wealthy, 
and the indolent, who parting with a little loose cash 
are deprived of only a minute portion of their super- 
fluity which they would otherwise dissipate in folly 
or vice.” ; 

The divine, somewhat recovered from his em- 
barrassment, now ventured to speak. 

“TI cannot by any means be prevailed on to agree 
to your positions, nor can I, as a minister of the 
gospel, refrain from warning you against the fatal 
conclusions you draw from them; such is the dis- 
criminating sense, such the enlightened philanthropic 
spirit, and such the persevering benevolence of the 
times, that I am convinced there is no species of 
distress, however it may recede from public view, or 
bury itself in obscurity, that can escape the sharp 
sighted optics of English humanity. Not content 
with conferring favours on humble applicants, it is 
one of the most prominent features of the present 
day to form societies, for the express purpose of 
exploring the darkest recesses of human misery ; no 
grievance properly explained and well authenticated, 
is suffered to go unredressed ;— remove all possi- 
bility of imposition ; and to know calamity in England, 
is to remove it. But allowing for arguments sake 
that the case was otherwise; on what principle of 
religion or right reason, are you authorised, rash and 
mistaken man, to desert the post at which providence 
placed you, and at the first appearance of difficulty 
or disaster, forgetting duty, interest, friendship, and 
every social tie, insolently to rush into the presence 
of your creator, your hands reeking with your own 
blood; and murder most foul, vile, and unnatural, 
branded on your cheeks, in defiance of divine pre- 










cepts, end in direct violation of that prin 
he has so wisely and so mercifully implanted ‘ 
breast.” The good man would have 

his companion seeing, as the moonlight shone 
the parting clouds, a post-chaise ascending the’ 
thus interrupted him :— raid 

“To know calamity is to relieve it, if 7 rightly 
understood you, is one of your positions 2H ign 
—‘ An opportunity for putting to the test the tran 
of your assertion, now offers itself,” said the stran. 
ger; “the carriage which is coming is, in fact, what 
I have several hours been expecting. The , 
it is a rich man, and if my imrormation be 
has a considerable sum of money with him: 1 qj 
without exaggeration or reserve, explain my sj 
to him; according to your honourable, but jn 
mind, romantic and unfounded doctrine, I will en, 
deavour to prevail on his reason to acknowledge th 
justness of my claims, and try to interest his feeling 
to relieve my distress.” 

The trier of this dangerous and unlawful 
ment, immediately turned his horse, and d 
the hill, in a few minutes met the gentleman 
carriage. Requesting the driver to stop, he ° 
to the door, without any appearance of violence, and, 
in a gentle tone of voice, thus addressed the person 
who was in it: ‘‘ Sir, the urgency of my wants 
be an apology for this abrupt application: 
my wife, and an infant family, are in want of 
port, our accustomed resources have vanished; you 
are plentifully supplied with the means, have you the 
inclination effectually to serve me ?” 

The gentleman, considering what he said ag the 
common-place cant of mendicant imposture, ty 
which the hearts of the frequenters of London ae 
so naturally, but too indiscriminately hardened, 
sometimes against the wailings of real misery, yet 
not able wholly to suppress those feelings which ap 
indiscriminate address had awakened, twisted all iis 
loose silver into a paper, gave it to the petitioner, 
and ordered the post-boy to drive on. “This 
I am sorry to say,” replied the illicit collector, “i 
by no means adequate to the pressure I feel ; it wil 
not provide for my family a week. A fifty-pound 
bank note, which will not be missed in your abuné. 
ance, would remove all my difficulties, and give metime 
to apply to a wealthy relation, who lives in another 
kingdom. ‘If you can prevail on yourself to afford 
me this timely assistance, I will give you my nam 
and address, to a place, where you will see positive 
proof that your benevolence has not been im 
on, and I may possibly recover by diligence, and good 
friends, my customary place in society.” 

“You are troublesome, ungrateful, and i 
nent,” said the gentleman, somewhat irritated; “em 
you suppose | am to be duped by so shallow an att. 
fice, can you expect me to give so serious a sum toa 
man whose face J never saw before, and probably 
shall never see again; I will do no such thing; you 
are mistaken in your man: post-boy, I insist onit, 
that you drive on directly. ‘‘ Let him do it at his 
peril!’ cried the robber, raising his voice and pre- 
senting a double barrelled pistol: “ stir not an inch; 
before we part I must have your money or your life 
There is in your portmanteau that which will relieve 
all my wants; deliver me instantly the key; your 
pocket-book which I see you have dropped to th 
bottom of your chaise, must with its contents be aso 
surrendered. Driver, alight directly, and if you have 
any regard for your safety, stand steadily at the heads 
of your horses, throw aside your whip, turn your 
back to the carriage, and unless you wish fur wélug 
through your head, take not the least notice of any- 
thing that is doing.” The key of the portmantea 
was produced, the cords and straps divided with’ 
knife, and three hundred guineas, in two yellow cal. 
vass bags were conveyed to the pockets of the high- 
wayman. Having amply supplied his 
wants, the marauder did not neglect to take the 
necessary means for insuring his own safety; cutting 
pieces from the cord which had secured the baggagt, 
he tied the hands and feet of the getleman and th 
post-boy, placed them in the chaise, then taking the 
harness from the horses, he let them loose on the 
heath, remounted, and quickly rejoined the clergy- 
man, to whom he yave a circumstantial account 
the whole transaction; declared himself confirmed in 
his system, spurred his horse, and wishing him? 
good night, was in a few minutes out of his 
The old gentleman soon reached’ his house, reflecting 
with a heavy heart on the circumstances of the eve 
ing; the stranger so obstinately persisting in a theory 
so opposite to all laws, human and divine, 
fending violence vy argument, disordered his 
and kept him awake more than half the night. 
Rising early, he walked to the seat of his brother, Dy 
magistrate, who resided in a neighbouring village, ® 
whom he related the adventure of the 
night. They resolved, assisted by a gentleman’ 
presided at one of the public offices, to whom 
ecclesiastic immediately wrote, to watch the progres 
of the unhappy man, whose destruction they 5@¥) 
certain. It was not long before what they drendel 
came to pass; in a few posts they received = le 
from their friend m London, informing them; 4 
means of one of the bank-notes in the pocket-book 
the robber had been detected, taken into custoly 
and conveyed to prison. So vigorous, 
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eans pursued, and so rapid the march of justice, 
papa of the Judges of the Assize being 
sitting at the moment of the offender's apprehension, 
that an indictment was prepared, the bill found, and 
the culprit actually arraigned at the bar, by the time 
the clergyman was able to reach town. He hurried 
into court, anxious to be convinced that the prisoner 
at the bar was the companion of his nocturnal jour- 
ney; in whose fate he felt himself so strangely inter- 
ested. Pressing with some difficulty through the crowd 
he instantly recognized him; and, to add to the sor- 
row he felt, a verdict of guilty, in consequence of 
evidence which it was impossible to resist, was pro- 
nounced against him, at the moment of entering. 
The worthy priest was not able to suppress or con- 
ceal. his emotions at beholding a young man, of pleas- 
i n and manners, and of a good understanding, 
who might have been an ornament to his country, 
the delight and solace of his family, thus cut off in 
the prime of life, by adhering to a system radically 

terous and unwarrantable. Rushing from the 
afflicting scene, he relieved himself by a shower of 
tears. The criminal soon after suffered an ignomini- 
ous death. But the worthy clergyman did not let his 
feelings make him forget his duty. He considered 
virtue as something more than a well-sounded period, 
or an harmonious flow of words, and recollecting that 
the deceased had left a mother, widow, and children, 
he hastened to them, and became a parent to the fa- 
therless, promoting, and largely contributing to a sub- 
scription in their favour. In exercising this kind 
office, he procured further information concerning 
this unhappy man; he found that he was the son of 
an industrious and successful mechanic, who had 
realized a small fortune by frugality and perseverance ; 
but instigated by the vanity or folly of his wife, and 
perhaps glad to make that an excuse for indulging his 
own, he had yielded in an unlucky moment to the 
infatuation of the times. He gave his eldest son a 
genteel and expensive education, that pernicious 
weakness in large families of small fortune; he 
taught him to despise that humble, but honest art, 
which had raised his family from indigence; the 
fabrication of some one part of the complex machinery 
of a watch, in the formation of which human indus- 
try is divided into so many separate and distinct 
branches, while the putting the whole together and 
superintending its movements, constitutes another 
reputable employment. The young man”was thus 
disqualified for tread ng in the footsteps of his father, 
which would have Jed him by the} paths of duty and 
regularity, to health of body, peace of mind, and 
competency: he became that wretchedest of all 
beings, an accomplished gentleman without for- 
tune, without any intellectual or material dexterity, 
which would enable him to procure one; a class of 
men towhom the gaming-tables, or the road, afford 
acommon last resource. He had been taught to 
spend, and actually had spent thousands, but had not 
been initiated in the more mercenary art of earning 
his dinner. But this was uot the whole of the evil ; 
in frivilous or vicious pursuits, he had dissipated a 
large portion of that property, which, at his father’s 
death, ought to have been equally divided among 
himself, his brothers,’ and sister. The miserable 
parent felt, when it was too late, the effects of 
his mistake, and injudicious partiality. In the de- 
cline of life he was deprived of those little indul- 
gences, those sweet reliefs of age and pain to which 
honest industry is fairly entitled. This fatal error, 
of which I believe every ‘person who peruses this 
page can produce numerous instances, embittered 
the old man’s declining days with unavailing re- 


pentance, and hurried his son into a disgraceful 
death. 


—— 


LA SORTILEGA; OR, THE CHARMED RING. 
(From Lays and Legends of Spain.) 


In the province of Andalusia thére lived a rich and 
noble cavalier, named Don Remigio de la Torre, who 
had to wife Donna Ines Pauda, the most beautiful 
woman in all the land. Long and happily they lived 
together ; so that their felicity had become a bye- 
word among their neighbours, and they were held up 
&$ an example to all young persons entering into the 
blessed state of matrimony. Indeed neither tongue 
i? can describe how happily they were con- 
80) 


One day, as they sat together in the lady’s bower, 
their talk turned upon death. The thoughts of a 
possible separation made each feel melancholy, and 

ey remained silent for some time. At last Donna 

es said, 

“If you should die, my love, I’am sure I should 
die too.” “ 


Don Remigio kissed her eyes, which were full of 

» and pressed her to his bosom. 

_ What should I do,” murmured he, half choked 
with his imaginary sorrow, “ if you left me alone in 
this bleak world?” 

They kissed and comforted each other; and soon 

momentary melancholy they had experienced was 
ved in sentiments of encreased affection. How- 
ever, it was agreed between them that the survivor 
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should watch nine successive nights in the sepulchre 
of the deceased, with the coffin opened and the face 
of the corpse uncovered ; and that during that vigil 
which was to commence an hour before midnight, 
and terminate an hour before dawn, his or her eyes 
should never for a moment be taken off the corpse. 

Time fled, and a period was about to be put to 
their happiness. In one single week from the day 
on which this conversation occurred, Donna Ines 
was attacked with a deadly malady. Three days 
more, and she departed this life to the unspeakable 
sorrow of her agonized husband. Her funeral was 
celebrated with every possible pomp and magnificence. 
All the nobility and clergy of the neighbouring coun- 
try accompanied the body, which was deposited in an 
old’vault, at a short distance from the castle of Don 
Remigio, and which had been used by his ancestors 
since the days of Pilayo. The concourse then de- 
parted to their several homes, and the disconsolate 
husband retired to his chamber. 

An hour before midnight according to his compact 
with the deceased, he entered the vault in which lay 
the earthly remains of all that he had loved in the 
world. In pursuance of his plighted word, he pro- 
ceeded to unfasten the coffin lid, and to uncover the 
face of his beloved Ines. This done, he fell on his 
knees beside her, and alternately kissing her cold 
lips, eyes, and cheeks, prayed aloud, in the most 
fervent strain, for the repose of her soul. 

Midnight, which was announced by the giant bell, 
found him engaged in this occupation. Just as the 
last stroke of the bell reverberated in his ear, his 
attention was attracted by a sudden noise at the other 
side of the vault. He started back in momentary 
affright, as an enormous serpent, with eyes like fire, 
and scales sparkling like polished steel, sprung for- 
ward to attack him. But his dismay was but mo- 
mentary,—he stepped aside instantly—the serpent 
shot past him, and before the reptile could again 
renew the attack, Remigio smote it with his trusty 
sword, and, behold, in its place, he perceived a 
beautiful ring glittering with jewels, lying on a written 
scroll of paper, the letters inscribed on which were of 
burnished gold. Don Remigio approached and 
took the ring and the scroll; on the latter he read, 
in glowing characters, the following verse : 

Take this ring and straight apply it 
To the corse’s lips, that lieth 

In the sleep of death so quiet ; 
Quick to life you’ll bring her by it, 
In the blessed Trine’s name try it. 


While he read these lines the air seemed to resound 
with strains of wild harmonious music. When he 
had finished he did not delay a moment in trying the 
means for the recovery of his beloved wife from the 
grave, which had been so strangely revealed to him. 

“Tn the name of the Blessed Trinity—Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit,” said he, touching at the same time 
the corse’s pale cold lips with the talisman, “ arise, 
and live once more.” 

Ines arose as if from a sleep. 

“My beloved wife.’””—‘‘ My beloved husband.” 
They could say no more for some minutes, so absorbed 
were they with each other. At last tears came to 
their relief, and they wept in joy until the day broke, 
and they left the sepulchre together. 

Unconscious in the fullness of their happiness 
whither they went, they wandered unwittingly the 
whole morning, unti] at noon they found themselves 
on a broad beech, the sands of which shone like 
diamonds in the sun; and the sea before them. They 
s:te down at the water edge, and Don Remigio ex- 
hausted from contending emotions, laid his head on 
his lady’s lap, and took his siesta while she watched 
over him as a mother over her child. 

But while he continued in this deep sleep a gallant 

barque, with all her sails set, neared the shore, the 
captain, a young man of most comely presence, leaped 
from her deck, beside Donna Ines. 
t “Fair Lady,” said he, enamoured at the first 
glimpse of her extreme beauty, “‘ what dost thou 
here in a place of such danger. Know ye not that 
this cave is the resort of Moorish Zebeques; and 
that if they find you here they will carry you off to 
captivity.” 

Don Remigio slept on, and heard not a word of 
this discourse. Donna Ines imperceptibly shifted 
his head from her lap, until at last she laid it on a 
large stone which was beside them. 

“ Leave your drowsy, ungallant companion,” con- 
tinued the captain, “and come with me on board my 
brave barque. I love you more thanI may say. We 
wil: "go to my home in a distant country, and you 
shall be my bride, and mistress of all my broad lands, 
Come, sweetest, come, you shall know neither fear 
nor sorrow; but your life shall be as one long sunny 
day of delight.” 

The lady hesitated a moment, and looked at her 
husband ; she then rose, averted her head, put forth 
her hand to her seducer, and stepped on board his 
barque. A fair wind sprung up, the mariners bent 
on their oars,—the sails filled, and bellied in the 
bréeze, and in a very short period Ines and her new 
over were out of sight of land. 

When Don Remigio awoke and missed his wife, he 
stormed and raved like a man distracted. Now he 
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thought she might have been carried off by the 


Moors, and he cursed his untoward. drowsiness; _ 


anon, he deemed that she had returned home, and 
left him to find his way as he best could; but his 
good opinion of himself did not suffer him to enter- 
tain this thought for more than a moment; and at 
last he imagined that it might be all nothing more 
than a dream. Filled with this idea he sped back to 
the sepulchre ; but he found the door open, and only 
the sere cloths, of which he had divested the body of 
Ines, in the coffin. His wife was not there, and he 
was convinced. He then hastened home. 

Arrived at the castle, he called to his servants, and 
anxiously inquired whether his wife had returned? 
But the servants, astonished beyond measure, one 
and all answered in the negative. 

‘“ What does our master mean?” inquired the 
hoary Castellan. ‘“‘I have nursed him on my knee 
when a child—I have shared in his sports when a boy 
—1I have waited and watched for him, a man—and 
never before heard I such a question from him.” 

But Don Remigio, who had returned from an un- 
successful search in his lady’s bower, under the im- 
pression that she might have entered the castle 
unheeded by his servants, explained to them the 
cause of his question; and they all stood aghast 
with horror and. surprise at the strangeness of the 
tale. 

“Moreover,” said he, ‘“‘I mean to leave my casiic 
to-morrow, never, perhaps, to return again; so make 
speed for my departure. Stay you here, however, 
and never want support, while my demesnes afford it. 
Before the dawn I shali depart, and let no one on his 
peril seek for me or speak of me after I shall have 
gone.” 

The menials bowed their heads; they were filled 
with ‘grief, for he was a good and a kind master. 
They then went to eat their dinners and discuss his 
project, as far as they could conjecture its significance. 
The koary Castellan was so sad that he retired to his 
ward-room — got intoxicated, and deranged his 
stomach for an entire week on the strength of his 
sorrow. 7 

Before the dawn, Don Remigio had departed from 
the hall of his fathers disguised as a mendicant, but 
with a large sum of money and many valuable jewels 
concealed about his person. Two day and two 
nights he journeyed thus, in pursuance to a vow he 
had made previous to his setting out, of subsisting 
only on the alms of the pious, until he once more 
found his beloved wife, he eat only the bread of 
charity. On the evening of the third day he fell in 
with a poor fellow equipped at al] points like himself, 
and also bound like him on an eleemosynary expe- 
dition, with this difference, that was not it from 
inclination, ‘but from necessity he undertook it. 
Short time sufficed to make these companions in 
misfortune known to each other, for there are not 
many formalities among the poor; and misery, says 
the old saw, makes us acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows. 

Don Remigio proposed that they should join com- 
pany, a proposal which the beggar most readily agreed 
to, since his partner renounced all claims to further 
share in the alms they received, than was absolutely 
necessary to his support; this done, they journeyed 
on together. 

Many long days, and many weary miles did they 
wander on, they knew not whither. Many a kind 
heart did they meet in their course, many an unkind 
one—the kind hearts preponderated, and they were 
principally women. In the meanwhile, each had 
manifcld opportunities of knowing the other. At 
length, one sultry afternoon, as they lay in the shade 
of a cork-tree, high in the Sierra Morena mountains, 
Remigio’s companion earnestly inquired of him, 
whither he was going? Remigio moved by the poor 
fellow’s sympathy told him all. This drew closerthe 
bonds of friendship with which they had become 
insensibly attached to each other; and in reply to a 
suggestion of the former that he might leave him if 
he chose, he said he would follow him while he had 
life and his permission. When the air cooled they 
pursued their journey together. 

Days and days, and leagues and leagues they wan- 
dered on, over mountains and rivers, through vallies 
and gardens, on—on, until they arrived at last ata 
great city, fatigued, foot-sore, and anxious for a little 
repose after their toils. Here they made up their 
minds to remain and rest for a week. It would seem 
as if this resolve were the inspiration of some pro- 
tecting spirit. They had been there but two days, 
when going to mass on the third, which was Sunday, 
theylearnedfrom their brethren in misery, whom they 
had met with at the church doors in crowds, that the 
nuptials of a great lord of the land with a beautiful 
Andalusian lady, were to take place the same day, 
and that an entertainment was to be given in the 
court-yard of his palace to all the mendicants of the 
city and its vicinity. After mass was over, they 

joined company with their brother beggars, proceeded 
to the palace of the great lord, and placed themselves 
at one of the long tables which were laid out in the 
court-yard, covered with wholesome and savoury food. 

Seated behind the jalowsies in her balcony, the 
Andalusian lady and her lord, saw with curiosity, the 
concourse of mendicants to the banquet provided for 
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them. All of a sudden the lady started back, uttered ° 
a half-suppressed shriek, and grew deadly pale. 

“What ails you, my love,” asked the lord, in the 
utmost alarm. 

“My husband—my own husband,” she exclaimed, 
her straining eye-balls almost starting from her head. 

“You are mad,” said her lord, half in anger, and 
half in jest. 

“My husband !” she exclaimed. ‘See, he is sitting 
at yon table disguised as a mendicant. Look, look; 
oh God! what shallI do.” The mendicant looked up, 
and saw her and fell backwards, for the Andalusian 
lady was poor Remigio’s ungrateful wife. d 

The lord of the castle looked also, and seeing that 
Remigio was no common mendicant, believed what 
the Andalusian lady had spoken. 

“Take your lady to her chamber,” said he to her 
maiden, who had entered at his call, “and send Guz- 
man to me.” 

Guzman came, and after conversing apart with his 
lord, received a purse of money and descended to the 
court-yard of the castle, while the bridegroom sought 
the chamber of his lady. 

“?Tis all arranged,” said he, “ he shall trouble us no 
longer. He then told her his scheme for getting rid 
of her husband without violence on his part, and with 
due observance of every form of Jaw. There was a 
statute in force in that city that visited with the pu- 
nishment of death all those who stole the sum of ten 
ducats or any thing over it. 

“TI have sent Guzman,” said he, “to conceal a 
purse to that amount on his person; Guzman will do 
the business dexterously I warrant you, for he was 
once a brigand; we shall then have the fool tried, 
and I will deal with him accordingly. That will not 
be our faults.” 

“No,” said the Andalusian lady: “ No, it will not 
be our faults, it will be all Guzman’s”’ 

Guzman meanwhile had executed his commission ; 
under the pretence of helping the mendicant from 
his swoon, he concealed the purse in the large sleeve 
of the beggar’s garb. Ina few minutes he made an 
outcry, said he was robbed of ten ducats in a purse— 
and commanded the castle gates to be shut. A search 
was immediately begun among the beggars. It 
came to Remigio’s turn to be searched last, when, 
just as they touched him, out fell the purse from his 
sieeve, where it had been hid by the treacherous 
‘Guzman. 

This was all Guzman wanted. So they hurried 
poor Remigio before the lord of the castle for judg- 
ment. After a mock trial, which was secretly 
‘witnessed by his wife, concealed behind the judgment 
seat, Remigio was condemned to death. From the 
audience-chamber he was quietly transferred to the 
castle chapel; and then left to prepare himself for 
eternity, while the gilbbet on which he was to be 
hanged was getting ready. 

Innocent of all guilt, and sad at the idea of such 
a fate, poor Remigio remained in the castle chapel 
during the period preceding the time appointed for 
his execution. However, the godly assistance of his 

‘confessor, reconciled him in some degree to death, 
and he resigned himself ultimately to his departure 
from a world where, after all, he had latterly experi- 
enced nothing but misery and misfortune. The con- 
fessor shrived him and sained him; and then took 
his leave. At this juncture Remigio bethought him 
of the talisman. He made up his mind at once to 
the course he should pursue; and taking leave of 
his confessor, he prayed him as a final favour, that 
he would seek out his brother mendicant, and send 
him to him without delay. 

“ Vulgate Dios, my son,” said the confessor, “‘ thy 
will shall be done.” The confessor departed, and in 
a short time the beggar arrived. 

“Brother,” said Remigio, “‘ you have proved your- 
self a real friend; will you do me one favour after I 
die ?” 

The beggar replied that he would if it were in his 

wel. 

“Take this ring then,” said Remigio, giving him 
the charmed circlet; “take a so this purse, which 
contains all my money. When I am removed from 
the gallows touch you at midnight my lips with the 
aniddle stone of the ring, in the name of the Blessed 
Trinity, and keep the contents of the purse for your- 
‘self when you have done so. 

The mendicant promised ‘all that was required of 
him, and left the chapel, taking with him the ring 
and the purse. 

In a few minutes afterwards the executioners came 
in, and took Remigio to the gibbet, where they hung 
him at once. When he was dead they cut him down 
and carried his corpse to the castle chapel; there, 
leaving it on the steps of the altar until morning, 
they departed. 

At midnight, the mendicant, faithfully to his 
promise, stole into the chapel on tip-toe, sadly 
frightened at the solemnity and singularity of the 
scene in which he was to perform a part. 

* In the name of the Blessed Trinity, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit,” said he, as with the charmed ring 
he touched the lips of the corpse. 

That which was the corse at once stood up, and 
the mendicant swooned from fear on the floor of the 
chapel. 
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“Fear nothing,” said Don Remigio ; “follow me; 
all is right.” 

They left the city together in the silence of the 
night; and left the city together rejoicing in the 
darkness. Days on days, and nights on nights they 
wandered on, until at last they came to the capital 
city of the kingdom. Just as they entered the gates 
they heard a herald proclaim the sore illness of the 
king, and offer of a third of the realm to whoever 
would cure him of his grievous malady. 

“Come,” said Remigio, who had resumed posses- 
sion of the talisman, to his mendicant companion, 
“ T’ll go and cure the king.” 

His companion, who now of course, nothing 
doubted his ability, did as he desired. They pro- 
ceeded together to the royal palace. After consider- 
able difficulty, they obtained access to the monarch ; 
and Remigio at once proposed to make him whole 
again. The king wished him to try the experiment 
in the presence of his council; {but this he would 
not consent to. The chamber was accordingly 
cleared of all but the patient and his new physician. 
After a few words of good cheer to the dying 
monarch, Remigio touched his lips with the ring, 
and bade him to be healed in the name of the Blessed 
Trinity. He arose at once, sound in mind and body, 
from the couch in which he had lain in sorrow and 
pain for many long years. The gratitude of the 
monarch had no bounds. At the end of five days 
he summoned Remigio before him; and in the pre- 
sence of his council proceeded to partition his king- 
dom according to the proclamation made by the 
royal herald. But Remigio, who had been lodged in 
the palace during that period would not hear of this; 
and he simply asked to be made commandant and 
governor of the city in which he had, through the 
instrumentality of his wife and her gallant, suffered 
so much in mind and body. This the king ceded to 
at once, and entertained him sumptuously till his 
departure. 

Accompanied by a magnificent cavalcade, and fol- 
lowed by a sumptuous retinue he set out for this city. 


. After some days pleasant travel he reached it in safety. 


Arrived there, he immediately convoked the nobility 
and gentry, and invited their wives and daughters to 
accompany them to a great entertainment to be given 
in his palace. They all hastened to the scene of fes- 
tivity. Among them, the causes of his misery, were 
not the slowest in coming. 

What must have been his feelings at seeing his 
wife and her lover, may be better guessed than de- 
scribed. However, he madea great shew of kindness 
to them, and especially singled out his wife, to whom 
he was completely unknown, as the object of his 
particular attention. He seated her and her lord 
beside him, and induced her by degrees to relate to 
him her whole history. ‘She omitted, however, those 
portions of it which reflected on her own character, 
and threw all the blame of her former husband’s 
death on her lord. At last he discovered himself 
to her. 

“Do you know me?” cried he, in a voice like 
thunder.—‘“‘ Look, I am your much injured husband !”’ 

She fell down in a swoon, the whole company was 
in consternation, for no one knew the cause. At 
last Remigio cleared up the mystery by calling in his 
guards; and after ordering them to carry the two 
delinquents off to prison, related to his nobles the 
nature of their offence, and the whole of his own 
history. Every one pitied him, and approved of his 
proceedings. 

Next day they were put on their trial, and con- 
demned to be hanged first and to be beheaded after- 
wards. Guzman was the principal witness against 
them. At the time appointed they were accordingly 
executed, and you may be sure Remigio did not apply 
the ring to the mouth of either. Guzman was sent to 
the quick-silver mines. Their heads were set on the 
principal gates of the city, where they remained at 
the time that the story was written. 





TABLE-TALE. 


Reproof.—Choose a fit time for that reproof which 
effective benevolence demands. If a failure have 
taken place onthe part of any individual toward you 
avoid mentioning it at the moment, for nothing you 
can say will cause that not to have happened which 
has happened. The tendency of your observation will 
naturally and necessarily be to produce suffering on 
his part, and that ill humour towards you which is the 
result of his suffering. If a similar occasion is likely 
to occur, then and then only, just before the occa- 
sion, if you see a prospect that your interposition 
will be of use, is the time for recalling to his mind 
the former failure. The effectwill thus be influential 
at the moment when it is wanted, and all the inter- 
mediate suffering will be spared. But remember, 
that of useless reproof pure evil is the consequence, 
—evil certain and considerable, in the humiliation 
of the person reproved,—evil contingent, in the,loss 
of his amity, and the exposure to his emnity. 


a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are obliged to postpone various extracts Which 
we had intended to make this week from the com.. 
munications, in prose and verse, of our correspon. 
dents ; and shall probably be compelled to do so till 
the week after next. Meantime, we insert in this 
place, as the fittest for it, the letter we promised 
which was addressed by Goethe “To the Youthful 
Poets of Germany.” 


“ But too frequently are German poems sent to me 
with a wish that I would not only criticize the wi 
but give my thoughts on the true poetical vocation of: 
the poet. However flattered I may be by such marks. 
of confidence, it is impossible for me to give a suitable 
reply in writing to each of these applications ;—j¢: 
would, indeed, be difficult enough to answer them 
word of mouth. As, however, these missives haye a 
sort of general agreement or resemblance, I may ven. 
ture here to make some remarks which may be of 
future usefulness. y . 

“The German language has attained to such apitch 
of cultivation and polish, that any man may succeed: 
in expressing himself well and happily—in proportion: 
to the subject or the sentiment, either in prose of 
verse, according to his ability. Hence it follows that 
every man, who, by hearing or by reading, has culti. 
vated his mind up to that point at which he becomes 
in some degree intelligible to himself, feels himself 
immediately impelled to communicate to others his 
thoughts and opinions, his perceptions and his feel. 
ings. 

“It were difficult, perhaps impossible fora young 
man to perceive that by this, little, in any higher 
sense, is accomplished. If we observe such produc. 
tions accurately, all that passes in the inward man, all 
that concerns the person himself, appears more or 
less successfully, accomplished; in many cases 90 
successfully that it is as deep as it is luminous, as 
correct as it is elegant. All that is general; the 
highest modes of existence, and the love of country; 
boundless nature, as well as her individual exquisite 
features,—surprise us here and there in the poems of 
young men; and we can neither fail to recognize 
their moral value, nor withhold our praise from their 
execution. ; 

“Herein, however, lies the danger; for many who: 
are travelling the same road will join company, and 
enter upon a pleasant excursion together, without: 
trying themselves well, and observing whether their 
goal lie not all too far in the blue distance. 

“For, alas! an observant well wisher has very 
soon cause to remark, that the deep-felt complacency 
of youth hiddenly fails, that mourning over vanished 
joys, regret for the lost, longing for the unknown, the 
unfound, the unattainable ;* discontent ; invective 
against fhindrances of all kinds; struggles against 
envy, jealousy, and persecution, trouble .the clear 
spring ; and thus we see the joyless company break 
up and become joyless misanthropic hermits. How 
difficult is it to make it intelligible to talent of every 
kind and degree, that the muse is a willing and de- 
lightful companion on the journey of life, but in no 
wise a safe guide! + 

“When at our entrance into the life full of action 
and effort, and scant in pleasures, in which we mustall, 
be what we may, feel ourselves dependent on a great 
Whole, we ask back all our early dreams, wishes, 
hopes—all the delicious joys and facilities of our 
youthful fairy-land,—the Muse abandons us, and 
seeks the company of the man who can bear disap- 
pointment cheerfully, and recover from it easily; 
who knows how to gather something from every 
season; who can enjoy the glassy ice-track and the 
garden of roses, each at its appointed time; who un- 
derstands the art of mitigating his own sufferings, 
and looks watchfully and industriously around him 
where he may find another’s pain to soothe, another’s 
joy to enhance. 

“Then do no years sever him from the benign god- 
desses, who, if they delight in the bashfulness of in- 
nocence, also give their support to far-looking 
prudence; here foster the germ full of hope and pro- 
mise; there rejoice in the complete, accomplished 
man, in his full development. 

And thus be it permitted me to close this out- 
pouring of the heart with a few words of rhyme. 


Jungling, merke dir, in Zeiten 

Wo'sich Geist und Sinn erhoht 

Dass die Muse zu begleiten 

Dock zu leiten nicht versteht. 
GoETHE. 


* Goethe thought more unattainable than we do; but not the 
less do we agree with him in the prinziple of the due exercise 
the will and fancy as distinguished from things to be secu 
in the first instance, and enlarged in their hopesand 
afterwards.Ed. L. J. 

+ He means that nobody must trust to her for his sole 
cnapert Le any sense, but only for an enricher of his stock 
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